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although some persons think she is not sufficient- 
ly persevering in going to meeting, in opposition 
to the will of her husband, yet I found nothing 
to impress my mind on that account ; but think 
she is well grounded in the principles of Truth, 
and that by a prudent care she may make her 
way more effectually with him, than by opposing 
him so as to irritate his disposition, and set him 
against Friends. 

The following reflections respecting the conse- 
quences of a conscientious support of our princi- 
ples, both in relation to war and to plainness of 
apparel, are worthy of particular notice. 

In being at Enniscorthy, Wexford* and 
other neighboring places, the horrors recently 
produced by the rebellion seemed to be revived | 
in my mind, giving rise to serious and sorrowful 
reflections, and leading me to contemplate the | 
mercy and strength of Omnipotence. Great, in- 
deed, was the Lord’s kindness to Friends, pre- 
serving them amidst the dreadful carnage, as 
wellasthesufferings which others passed through. | 
When human blood flowed in streams though 
the streets, and multitudes were piked and thrown 
into the rivers, burnt in barns, houses, &c., and | 
in many other ways tortured and slain, not one | 
Friend was known to be killed, save a young 
man, who forsook his peaceable principles and took 
up arms for defence. If we forsake Omnipotence, 
whither shall we flee for help! If he is humbly 
relied upon, he will be unto his people as a wall 
of defence, and make a way when there appears | 
to be no way. But too many of those who saw 
these marvellous works of the Lord, and how his 
delivering power was vouchsafed, have forgotten | 
these his mercies, and gone their own ways into 
the world. Alas ! saith my soul, for these ! So | 
evident were the favors shown to Friends, that | 
many other persons sheltered themselves in their | 
habitations, and those of the Society who had 
deviated from the plain attire by which Friends | 
are generally known, now saw their folly. In| 
those calamitous times, fashionable clothing, of | 
an expensive kind, was rather a passport to death 
than to honor; and at all times it is more an 
evidence of a weak understanding than of a 
sound mind ; for neither religion nor reason point 
it out asa means to promote the usefulness of 
the wearer. The great departure from plainuess, 
which is evident among many of our young peo- 
ple, is rather a proof of their folly and ignorance, 


be semarked. that during the great rebellion 


*{t may 
in Ireland, about the close of the last century, and 
of course a few years before this visit was paid, these 
places were the scenes of great devastation and slaugh- 


ter by the contending parties. Besides those who 
were executed under process of military law, num- 
bers were butchered by the irritated insurgents. 
Though Friends were in many instances exposed to 
eminent danger, it does not appear that any mem- 
ber of the society, who adhered to our principles and 
muintained the appearance of Friends, lost their lives 
by violence or law. 


than of wisdom ; 
and nobility of a Christian mind to be so much 
employed about, and pleased with, the covering 
of the body. 
of the parents’ pride, than that of the children; 
but this testimony of our Society to a simple, 


evil ways and fashions. 
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since it is beneath the dignity 
In some it may be more the effect 


useful and not expensive manner of dressing and 
living, is grounded in the Truth, and innovations 
will never be able to sap the foundation or over. 
throw it. I would recommend to my dear young 
friends, to endeavor to see from whence those 
desires arise which lead them to follow and copy 
after the fantastical dresses and habits which are 
so continually changing. Neatness and cleanii- 
ness are certainly commendable, and if rusticity 
is offensive, simplicity is not ; and surely sim- 
plicity and self-denial become a people called, as 


| we are, to beara testimony to the purity of 


the religion of Jesus Christ. I grant, that 
‘there is no religion in the eut or color of a 
garment, but the exterior appearance is often an 
index of the mind; and if the inside of the cup 
and platter be made clean, the outside will be 
clean also—men do not gather grapes of thorns, 


| nor figs of thistles; and conformity to the world 


in any of its corrupt ways and fashions, is not a 
being transformed, as the Scriptures of Truth 
exhort. Let us, therefore, strive so to walk in all 


| things, as the redeemed of the Lord, who make 
| no provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts there- 


of, but who are concerned to live unto Him who 
died for them, that the blessed and happy state 
of the redeemed ones may conspicuously wppest 
in the eyes of the world, that others may be 
duced to seck a release from the bond: age there 
is in sin and corruption, and in all the world’s 
Evil communications 
corrupt good manners ; where the precious | gives 
| wey to the vile, good is oppressed and evil is ad- 
vanced—thus by little and little the oppressor 
| may gain the ascendency over the redeeme d, and 
| bondage may increase, and then suffe ring will be 
| unavoidable. I much desire that the children 
of Kriends may vot be brought up in ignoranee, 


|so as not to know the grounds of the * religious 


principles they profess, and why plainness is more 
commendable than imitating those who change 
because fashion is cha ingeable. 


When about leaving Ireland the following no- 
tice appears. 


The Yearly Meeting to be held in London, 
being near at hand, I felt my mind at liberty to 
proceed thither as soon as I could find a passage, 
but the wind being unfavorable, I had to stays 
few days in Dublin, in which time I attended the 
meeting in Dublin, where I found my mind 80 
comfortable, under a sense of being clear of Ire- 
land for the present, accompanied with a flow of 
good will to Friends of this city, that my spirit 
worshipped in silent adoration and thankfulness, 
finding no occasion to renew my ministerial la 
bors. 
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had generally returned toward their homes, and 
on the 3d of sixth month, paid a visit to several 
young men, the sons of Joseph Gibbins, a valu- 



































the Yearly Meeting, except the last; while on 











fit and expired in a few hours. My mind was 
brought into near and tender sympathy with 










































































































































































copy these young men and their widowed mother, un- 
ch are der the afflicting event which had deprived her 
eanli- of an affectionate husband, and them of a tender 
ticity father. Under this feeling I was enabled to 
] Si @ minister the word of comfort to them, from a 
led, as precious belief, that he had peacefully left the 
HY OB mortal body; and also to encourage them to fol- 
» that low the example he had set them, of dedication 
r OF 8H ty the cause of religion. 
ven om Having the opportunity of sitting with Friends 
Me CUP Bf of London, in the Monthly Meetings of Devon- 
vill be HH chire-house and Grace-church street, I had to re- 
horns, BF fect upon the disposition there is in men to ad- 
World Hf here to old customs ; as well from the prefer- 
‘not 9H ence I had for the method of managing the con- 
pee cerns of the Society in my native land, as from the 
cin al attachment I discovered in Friends here to their 
, make own mode; and also, the easy way in which they 
 there- did their business, in some cases, without wait- 
im who ing to feel their minds impressed with religious 
y State Be concern, m:nifesting little more seriousness than 
appt B if met to consider any interesting matter relating | 
i tthe business of this life. Yet I found they 
2 there were no strangers to the baptizing power of| 
world’s Truth, which, in considering the proposal to re- 
— commend as a minister, a precious, sweet-spirited 
: an woman, seemed to prevail amongst them, and she 
il is a0: Tt ag acknowledged as such. [ thought I saw, 
press! that my recommending them to weightiness of 
ed, the spirit, was considered by some as “ stamping 
| will " [i things too high ;”’ tliey seemed not to understand 
bildres me, and I was grieved at the want of a right un- 
rorane®s Ti derstanding among the knowing, who certainly 
eligious TH had correct views of the letter of the discipline 
ewer —but where this alone is relied upon, it renders 
change insensible to the Divine life, so that a resurrec- 
tion through the power of Christ Jesus, the bles- | 
ying no- #@ sed head of the church, is necessary, in order to 
do his work. I am fully of the belief, that it | 
Lends, would be better for our Society, if there was | 
berty to fm Zore generally a dependence upon the Spirit 
passage, that quickeneth—the humble and sincere labor- 
10 stay 3 és would be more comforted, by seeing an ad- | 
adel the jm ‘atcement in tae work of reformation, and our 
mind s0 fg Ueetings would be more to edification than they 
+ of Ire y2™ are. 
a flow of In regard to the meeting at Ipswich, he says, | 
ny spirit [9 The word preached was in declaring the contro- 
kfulness, JB Yersy of the Lord against negligent parents, who 
erial la J§Vhile careful of their children, and anxiously 





‘ecking to provide for them an abundance of the 











After attending the Yearly Meeting of Lon-| good things of this life, neglect to cultivate the 


I continued in London a few days after Friends 


able Friend who had attended all the sittings of 


his way to this, he was seized with an apoplectic 


’ 
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mind and to train their offspring up in a religi- 
ous life and conversation. The care necessary 
to provide comfortable accommodations in this life, 
certainly should not be omitted—parents would 
undoubtedly fall under condemnation for this; 
but how much soever this may be attended to, or 
whatever abundance of riches parents may have 
to leave their children, they neglect the highest 
and truest interest of their offspring, who do not 
endeavor to bring them up in the fear and ad- 
monition of the Lord, and place themselves in a 
situation, wherein they are not likely to receive 
as much consolation from their children as if 
they were walking in the Truth. Oh! that those 
who have much wealth to leave, would lay these 
things deeply to heart, and improve by the re- 
newed visitations which are extended in order to 
gather them from the barren mountains of an 
empty profession, and from the thorny wilderness 
of the world, into the peaceful enclosure of the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 
[To be continued. ]} 


DIARY OF SAMUEL SCOTT. 


4th month, 1784. “In the Monthly Meeting 
| the iniquities of my holy things were set in or- 
| der before me; particularly in concerns in the 

ministry and discipline. My most early appear- 
ances in the former were at a time when pursuits 
| of a different kind much engrossed my attention; 
| in respect to the latter, there long existed a zeal 
which was incompatible with true knowledge and 
| that fear of the Lord which ‘ is the beginning of 
| wisdom ;’ instead of judgment there was fre- 
| quently a ery, somewhat similar to what was 
formerly uttered, ‘Come with me, and see my 
zeal for the Lord.’ I much sought the praise and 
approbation of faithful men, and I had my re- 
ward. But the Lord seeth not as man seeth and 
|‘ bringeth every work into judgment with every 
| secret thing.’ ‘For judgment I am come into 
| this world,’ saith the faithful and true witness ; 
| and the spirit reproveth ‘ of sin, of righteousness 
|and of judgment.’ May all who are at ease in 
Zion bow before Him who is ‘ judge of quick and 
dead,’ that in the valley of Achor may be opened 
| a door of hope.” 

Ist month, 1785. “Great is the mystery of 
godliness,’ the riches of the glory of this mystery 
is ‘Christ in you the hope of glory.’ The books 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, with the apos- 
tolic epistles are a faithful declaration of the gos- 
| pel, which is the power of God unto salvation of 
poor, naked, starving, undone sinners in them- 
selves; who, as our ancient friend John Crook 
justly observes, ‘seeing their own righteousness 
|to be a filthy thing are the proper subjects of 
Christ’s righteousness, which is not attainable by 
‘any creaturely skill or self-imputation ; but only 
by the applicatory gift of Divine grace, and 
through that living faith which works by love 
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to the purifying of the heart.’ U] pon this holy 
thing ought we to be attending continually, i in 
our meetings, and out of them, at all times and 
in all places; that the pearl of everlasting price 
may be found within as ‘treasure in our earthen 
vessels,’ that Christ ‘may be formed in us, and we 
completed in Him who is the head of all princi- 
pality and power;’ the purport of the above being 
opened upon my bed, and fastened as a nail ina 
sure place, the same is recorded. Toward eve- 
ning my brook became dry, and the savour of the 
above opening was removed. 

5th month, !785.—Man, infatuate man, 

Lays for himself on earth his little plan, 
Dreads not, or distant views, mortality.” 

My plan, my pleasurable expectations have in- 
deed been little, and singularly circumscribed : 
neither riches nor honors have been my aim, nor 
the hope of their attainment my consolation. 
From the fragrance of my garden, the attendance 
and fidelity of my spaniel, my rural, retired and 
evening excursions, some expectations of satis- 
faction have been frequently derived ; yet from 
heartfelt experience frequently renewed, I have 
found that on every object under Heaven, this 
inscription is affixed, ‘ vanity of vanities.’ 

9th month 11th, 12th and 13th. I was chiefly 
confined to bed. I hope in some degree I was 
profitably exercised in reading divers deep and 
dying experiences of others ; some tenderness of 
spirit and inward exercise was at most times at- 
tendant. I have often wondered to see those 
who have been lovers of the world, and thethings 
of the world, consoling themselves with the sup- 
posed consciousness of a well spent life, because 
of their discharge of some moral and relative 
duties. ‘The grace and truth which come by 
Jesus Christ’ can only cause a sick bed to be- 
come a bed of comfort; this and this only can 
make the ‘ wilderness like Eden, the desert like 
the garden of the Lord, and the valley of Achor | 
a door of hope ;’ this is bea!th in sickness, joy in 
sadness and riches in poverty; may it increase 
and be multiplied among the poor in spirit is my 
desire. Amen. 

14th. “ When I either speak or write on re- 
ligious subjects, 1 love to have my own spirit 
dipped into some feeling sense of the things 
which are spoken or written 

12th month 13th. “ Dined with my wife at 
Amwell; walking in the evening in the shrub- 
beries I suddenly was impressed with a secret 
sense, that James Harvey, Thomas Hartley and 
John Fletcher, though greatly diversified in their 
religious sentiments whilst they were members 
of the militant church, are now united in that 
which is triumphant; singing praises to the 
Lord-God and the Lamb who is worthy for ever; 
the glimpse of light soon disappeared and I sat 
in the solitary chamber of my afflicted sister un- 
der distress and poverty of spirit.” 

5th month 31st, 1787. “ Having for sometime 
had a pointing to attend the evening Meeting at 
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Devonshire house, I went ; at first sitting down, 
I was much discouraged, on account of my own 
weakness in every respect, and the concourse 
and heat attendant; before many words were 
spoken, my mind was suddenly impressed witha 
sense of that spiritual and internal worship which 
can never be described by human eloquence, nor 
attained by the wisdom, efforts and righteou- 
ness of men. Men may limit themselves and one 
another, and seek to set bounds to the great 
deep, but they can never limit Him who is ill. 
mitable, who causes his sun to arise, and his 
rain to descend both on the just and the unjust, 
who hath compassion when and where he will 
have compassion. ‘ Search the Scriptures,’ was 
the command of our great Master, and is of wi- 
versal obligation ; they ought to be searched by 
all; but one word orsentence thereof enforced by 
the wind which bloweth where it listeth, is of 
more efficacy than all creaturely researches of 
them, from the beginning of Genesis to the end 
of Revelations ; but this ought to be no discour- 
agement to a diligent perusal of their sacred re- 
cords, in the lowest and most disconsolate sea- 
sons, when they may seem to us only as a dead 
letter; for the words which we then read as bread 
cast upon the waters, may be raised in power af- 
ter many days.” 


MEMOIR OF ALEXANDER 


(Continued from page 


JAFFRAY. 
724.) 


A peculiarly instructive feature in the diary 


of A. 


Jaffray is, his continual reference to the 


mercies and kind special providences of (od 


towards him. Jn remembrance of these he says, 
““T have been thinking of the engaging of my 
heart anew again unto Him, but find this of 
more concernment, rightly to be performed than 
[had at any former time thought of.” I wa 
eminently called upon before any nearer acces 
and communication with God could be attained 
to remember former mercies and be thankful for 
them ; more especially to call to mind forme 
guiltiness,—the sins of my youth,—these having 
been many and great; though they be blotted 
out and freely forgiven me, yet ought they to be 
(and the more for this) always before me.” 

“Tt also served to humble my heart greatly, 
when I perceived, not only how vile I have been, 
but still am .—these sins as to the root of them, 
being still in me, and in no wise to be subdued, 
but by going on in a daily course for mortifying 
them,—even by near and close walking with 
God, in watching against the first motions and 
risings of sin in the heart. This consideration 
put me, sometimes, upon the desire, to be prept 
ring patiently to bear what cross or affliction the 
Lord should think fit to exercise me with ; seeidg 
that as a kind father he chastiseth and scourge 
eth every son whom he receiveth.” 

“A lesson which ordinarily the Lord useth 
to teach his children, by exercising them with 
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the cross, is—that thereby they may be learning 
more soberly to think of, and less to engage their 
hearts unto, the things of a present world; so 
commonly it falls out, that every rose we taste of 
here, has a thorn under the leaf of it. And 
therefore if, in every comfort of this kind that 
thou enjoyest here there be some mixture of bit- 
terness, some water amongst thy wine ; mistake 
not, but look on it as proceeding from the wis- 
dom and love of God to thee, thereby, not only 
to let thee see by speculation, but find from ex- 

rience how vain and empty the things of the 
present world are.” 

“T considered it as a duty for a believer, that 
would not be surprised with the cross, when he 
isenjoying earthly comforts in the largest mea- 
sure, then, to be supposing that the time may 
come when he may want all these things; and 
not only so, but the contrary evils ought to be 
provided for.” 

As was the case with Job, iii. 25, “ The 
thing that I greatly feared is come upon me, and 
that which I was afraid of, is come unto me.” 

“ Happy is that man who is daily habituating 
himself to such a foresight ; and for the making 
of his purpose more effectual, is sometimes 
abridging himself of the utmost extent to which 
he might go in lawful pleasures; knowing that, 
without this, it is not possible he can escape 
going beyond bounds. And further, sometimes, 
he will for a season deny himself the satisfaction 
of such a lawful comfort, wholly secluding him- 
self from any use of it, being very sensible of 
the goodness of God in permitting him the use 
of it, yet he keeps as it were without doors, 
that he may keep Christ closer within. Not as 
though Christ and this lawful pleasure might 
not be both enjoyed together; for he gives us 
large allowance even in these things (Neh. viii. 
10,) and as is there signified, the comfortable 
use of them is sometimes much for the advan- 
tage of believers ; but—in order to the prepa- 
ting his heart to live without these things—is 
he often denying himself, and forecasting the loss 
of them, especially of those which he finds his 
heart to dote upon, or where he has cause to fear 
this.” 

Under a deep concern that he might not be 
found resting in a lifeless, formal and negligent 
profession, he writes, “‘ Lord! save me from set- 
tling, either in a lifeless form of religion, with- 
out the power thereof, or in any bait or tempta- 
tion that may arise from the allurements of a 
present world; that I may by grace be saved 
from the errors of the times, to which so many 


are given up, to the dreadful offence and scandal } 


of the gospel! So also, I pray, that the Lord, 
of his goodness and free grace, would save me 
from resisting or refusing to receive light when 
it does proceed from Himself who is the foun- 
tain of life and light.” 
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must carefully watch over—it is called a crown. 
‘Hold fast that which thou hast, that no man 
take thy crown.’ How careful are men to get, 
and to keep a crown when they have it. Yet 
what sorrow and vexation does many times ac- 
company them (earthly crowns,) and, at the best, 
they are but perishing and transitory things. But 
there is no such inconvenience accompanying this 
crown, ‘It is a crown of life,’ and lasts forever : 
therefore keep it well,—therefore ‘ Watch.’— 
The thing we have to keep, and for which we 
are to watch is of infinite worth,—beyond all the 
crowns of this world ; yea, beyond the worth of 
earth and heaven too, yea, infinitely beyond the 
worth of all the things imaginable—is commu- 
nion with God.” 

“The Holy Ghost is in you, your body is his 
temple, therefore glorify God in your body. 
Have ye got so honorable a guest in your house, 
will ye not watch diligently to keep him well.” 

In a note by John Barclay we find a parallel 
passage from a letter of Archbishop Leighton, 
‘There is a noble guest within us,—Oh ! let all 
our business be to entertain him honorably, and 
to live in celestial love within;—that will make 
all things without be very contemptible in our 
eyes.” There appears from this note a proba- 
bility that these eminently good men were known 
to each other, Leighton being principal of the 
University of Edinburgh at the same time that 
Jaffray resided there half the year as keeper of 
the great seal and director of the Chancellrie of 
Scotland. 

“The high public stations held by each, their 
reputation for an undisguised and unselfish re- 
gard to the interests of genuine piety, their mu- 
tual abhorrence of those animosities which led 
many of the professors of that day to ‘bite and 
devour one another,’ might have occasionally 
thrown in contact these worthies—and yet with 
that lowly, retiring habit of mind which charac- 
terized them both, and differing from each other 
on many important questions which then agita- 
ted the most religiously disposed, it is still mat- 
ter of doubt, whether Jaffray had any intercourse 
with Leighton so as to derive light or comfort 
through his means. We may, however, rest 
satisfied with the conclusion, that though they 
saw not in all things ‘ eye to eye’ yet in regard 
to much essential experience, they were learning 
in the same school, endeavoring ‘ to walk by the 
same rule and to mind the same thing,’ even 
‘the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus.’ 
To perceive in any striking degree this assimi- 
lation and accordance as in the quotation which 
has now been brought forward, must be cor- 
dial to every lover of the church universal. 


|Such instances are cheering amidst much that 
| still continues to sever and to scatter those, who 


desire to love our Lord Jesus Christ in sinceri- 


|ty ;—they are symptoms of that harmonizing 


“What I say unto you I say to you all;/ oneness which it was the blessed will of the 


watch !—what is it that a believer hath, that he ' 


Father should subsist among believers, which 


. 
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to the purifying of the heart.’ Upon this holy 
thing ought we to be attending continually, in 
our meetings, and out of them, at all times and 
in all places; that the pearl of everlasting price 
may be found within as ‘treasure in our earthen 
vessels,’ that Christ ‘may be formed in us, and we 
completed in Him who is the head of all princi- 
pality and power;’ the purport of the above being 
opened upon my bed, and fastened as a nail ina 
sure place, the same is recorded. Toward eve- 
ning my brook became dry, and the savour of the 
above opening was removed. 

5th month, 1785.—Man, infatuate man, 

Lays for himself on earth his little plan, 
Dreads not, or distant views, mortality.’’ 

My plan, my pleasurable expectations have in- 
deed been little, and singularly circumscribed : 
neither riches nor honors have been my aim, nor 
the hope of their attainment my consolation. 
From the fragrance of my garden, the attendance 
and fidelity of my spaniel, my rural, retired and 
evening excursions, some expectations of satis- 
faction have been frequently derived ; yet from 
heartfelt experience frequently renewed, I have 
found that on every object under Heaven, this 
inscription is affixed, ‘ vanity of vanities.’ 

9th month 11th, 12th and 13th. I was chiefly 
confined to bed. I hope in some degree I was 
profitably exercised in reading divers deep and 
dying experiences of others ; some tenderness of 
spirit and inward exercise was at most times at- 
tendant. I have often wondered to see those 
who have been lovers of the world, and thethings 
of the world, consoling themselves with the sup- 
posed consciousness of a well spent life, because 
of their discharge of some moral and relative 
duties. ‘The grace and truth which come by 
Jesus Christ’ can only cause a sick bed to be- 
come a bed of comfort; this and this only can 
make the ‘ wilderness like Eden, the desert like 
the garden of the Lord, and the valley of Achor 
a door of hope ;’ this is bea!th in sickness, joy in 
sadness and riches in poverty; may it increase 
and be multiplied among the poor in spirit is my 
desire. Amen. 

14th. “When I either speak or write on re- 
ligious subjects, I love to have my own spirit 
dipped into some feeling sense of the things 
which are spoken or written.” 

12th month 13th. “ Dined with my wife at 
Amwell; walking in the evening in the shrub- 
beries I suddenly was impressed with a secret 
sense, that James Harvey, Thomas Hartley and 
John Fletcher, though greatly diversified in their 
religious sentiments whilst they were members 
of the militant church, are now united in that 
which is triumphant; singing praises to the 
Lord God and the Lamb who is worthy for ever; 
the glimpse of light soon disappeared and I sat 
in the solitary chamber of my afflicted sister un- 
der distress and poverty of spirit.” 

5th month 31st, 1787. “ Having for sometime 
had a pointing to attend the evening Meeting at 
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Devonshire house, I went ; at first sitting down, 
I was much discouraged, on account of my own 
weakness in every respect, and the concourse 
and heat attendant; before many words were 
spoken, my mind was suddenly impressed witha 
sense of that spiritual and internal worship which 
can never be described by human eloquence, nor 
attained by the wisdom, efforts and righteous 
ness of men. Men may limit themselves and one 
another, and seek to set bounds to the great 
deep, but they can never limit Him who is illi. 
mitable, who causes his sun to arise, and his 
rain to descend both on the just and the unjust, 
who hath compassion when and where he will 
have compassion. ‘ Search the Scriptures,’ was 
the command of our great Master, and is of uni- 
versal obligation; they ought to be searched by 
all; but one word orsentence thereof enforced by 
the wind which bloweth where it listeth, is of 
more efficacy than all creaturely researches of 
them, from the beginning of Genesis to the end 
of Revelations ; but this ought to be no discour- 
agement to a diligent perusal of their sacred re- 
cords, in the lowest and most disconsolate sea- 
sons, when they may seem to us only as a dead 
letter; for the words which we then read as bread 
cast upon the waters, may be raised in power af- 
ter many days.” 


MEMOIR OF ALEXANDER JAFFRAY. 
(Continued from page 724.) 


A peculiarly instructive feature in the diary 
of A. Jaffray is, his continual reference to the 
mercies and kind special providences of God 


towards him. In remembrance of these he says, 
“T have been thinking of the engaging of my 
heart anew again unto Him, but find this of 
more concernment, rightly to be performed than 
I had at any former time thought of.” I was 
eminently called upon before any nearer acces 
and communication with God could be attained 
to remember former mercies and be thankful for 
them ; more especially to call to mind former 
guiltiness,—the sins of my youth,—these having 
been many and great; though they be blotted 
out and freely forgiven me, yet ought they to be 
(and the more for this) always before me.” 

“Tt also served to humble my heart greatly, 
when I perceived, not only how vile I have been, 
but still am ;—these sins as to the root of them, 
being still in me, and in no wise to be subdued, 
but by going on in a daily course for mortifying 
them,—even by near and close walking with 
God, in watching against the first motions and 
risings of sin in the heart. This consideration 
put me, sometimes, upon the desire, to be prep* 
ring patiently to bear what cross or affliction the 
Lord should think fit to exercise me with ; seeing 
that as a kind father he chastiseth and scourge 
eth every son whom he receiveth.” 

“ A lesson which ordinarily the Lord useth 
to teach his children, by exercising them with 
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the cross, is—that thereby they may be learning 
more soberly to think of, and less to engage their 
hearts unto, the things of a present world; so 
commonly it falls out, that every rose we taste of 
here, has a thorn under the leaf of it. And 
therefore if, in every comfort of this kind that 
thou enjoyest here there be some mixture of bit- 
terness, some water amongst thy wine ; mistake 
not, but look on it as proceeding from the wis- 
dom and love of God to thee, thereby, not only 
to let thee see by speculation, but find from ex- 
perience how vain and empty the things of the 
present world are.” 

“T considered it as a duty for a believer, that 
would not be surprised with the cross, when he 
isenjoying earthly comforts in the largest mea- 
sure, then, to be supposing that the time may 
come when he may want all these things; and 
not only so, but the contrary evils ought to be 
provided for.” 

As was the case with Job, iii. 25, “The 
thing that I greatly feared is come upon me, and 
that which I was afraid of, is come unto me.” 

“ Happy is that man who is daily habituating 
himself to such a foresight ; and for the making 
of his purpose more effectual, is sometimes 
abridging himself of the utmost extent to which 
he might go in lawful pleasures; knowing that, 
without this, it is not possible he can escape 
going beyond bounds. And further, sometimes, 
he will fur a season deny himself the satisfaction 
of such a lawful comfort, wholly secluding him- 
self from any use of it, being very sensible of 
the goodness of God in permitting him the use 
of it, yet he keeps as it were without doors, 
that he may keep Christ closer within. Not as 
though Christ and this lawful pleasure might 
not be both enjoyed together; for he gives us 
large allowance even in these things (Neh. viii. 
10,) and as is there signified, the comfortable 
use of them is sometimes much for the advan- 
tage of believers ; but—in order to the prepa- 
ring his heart to live without these things—is 
he often denying himself, and forecasting the loss 
of them, especially of those which he finds his 
heart to dote upon, or where he has cause to fear 
this.” 

Under a deep concern that he might not be 
found resting in a lifeless, formal and negligent 
profession, he writes, ‘“‘ Lord! save me from set- 
tling, either in a lifeless form of religion, with- 
out the power thereof, or in any bait or tempta- 
tion that may arise from the allurements of a 
present world; that I may by grace be saved 
from the errors of the times, to which so many 
are given up, to the dreadful offence and scandal 
of the gospel! So also, 1 pray, that the Lord, 
of his goodness and free grace, would save me 
from resisting or refusing to receive light when 


it does proceed from Himself who is the foun- | 1 
| ty ;—they are symptoms of that harmonizing 
‘oneness which it was the blessed will of the 


tain of life and light.” 
“What I say unto you I say to you all; 
watch !—what is it that a believer hath, that he 


: to watch is of infinite worth,—beyond all the 
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must carefully watch over—it is called a crown. 
‘Hold fast that which thou hast, that no man 
take thy crown.’ How careful are men to get, 
and to keep a crown when they have it. Yet 
what sorrow and vexation does many times ac- 
company them (earthly crowns,) and, at the best, 
they are but perishing and transitory things. But 
there is no such inconvenience accompanying this 
crown, ‘It is a crown of life,’ and lasts forever : 
therefore keep it well,—therefore * Watch.’— 
The thing we have to keep, and for which we 


crowns of this world ; yea, beyond the worth of 
earth and heaven too, yea, infinitely beyond the 
worth of all the things imaginable—is commu- 
nion with God.” 

“The Holy Ghost is in you, your body is his 
temple, therefore glorify God in your body. 
Have ye got so honorable a guest in your house, 
will ye not watch diligently to keep him well.” 

In a note by John Barclay we find a parallel 
passage from a letter of Archbishop Leighton, 
“There is a noble guest within us,—Oh ! let all 
our business be to entertain him honorably, and 
to live in celestial love within; —that will make 
all things without be very contemptible in our 
eyes.” There appears from this note a proba- 
bility that these eminently good men were known 
to each other, Leighton being principal of the 
University of Edinburgh at the same time that 
Jaffray resided there half the year as keeper of 
the great seal and director of the Chancellrie of 
Scotland. 

“The high public stations held by each, their 
reputation for an undisguised and unselfish re- 
gard to the interests of genuine piety, their mu- 
tual abhorrence of those animosities which led 
many of the professors of that day to ‘bite and 
devour one another,’ might have occasionally 
thrown in contact these worthies—and yet with 
that lowly, retiring habit of mind which charac- 
terized them both, and differing from each other 
on many important questions which then agita- 
ted the most religiously disposed, it is still mat- 
ter of doubt, whether Jaffray had any intercourse 
with Leighton so as to derive light or comfort 
through his means. We may, however, rest 
satisfied with the conclusion, that though they 
saw not in all things ‘ eye to eye’ yet in regard 
to much essential experience, they were learning 
in the same school, endeavoring ‘ to walk by the 
same rule and to mind the same thing,’ even 
‘the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus.’ 
To perceive in any striking degree this assimi- 
lation and accordance as in the quotation which 


'has’ now been brought forward, must be cor- 
| dial to every lover of the church universal. 
'Such instances are cheering amidst much that 


still continues to sever and to scatter those, who 
desire to love our Lord Jesus Christ in sinceri- 


Father should subsist among believers, which 
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the Son himself interceded for, and which his 
Holy Spirit is fully able to bring about.” 

One intimate with Leighton was so impressed 
by his truly Christian example that he exclaimed, 
“Tf none shall go to heaven but so holy a man 
as this, what will become of me?’’ Under these 
impressions, he very much withdrew from the 
world; relinquished a profitable business, be- 
cause of its dangerous entanglements ; and made 
the care of his ultimate felicity his chief occu- 
pation. His biographer says, ‘‘ To no one, per- 
haps, do the exquisite lines of the Christian poet 
Cowper more accurately apply than to Leighton, 





‘¢ When one, that holds communion with the skies, 

Has filled his urn where these pure waters rise, 

And once more mingled with us meaner things, 

°Tis e’en as if an angel shook his wings; 

Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 

That tells us whence his treasures are supplied.” 
(To be continued.) 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT INEXPEDIENT. 
Continued from page 743.) 


Without extending our illustrative remarks to 
every affection and susceptibility of humunity, it 
may be sufficient to specify a few instances which 
seem most pertinent to our general aim, and 
from which we derive an argument in support of 
our views on the particular subject before us. 

Let us then, fora moment, glance at some of 
the forms of that re-action of the law of sympa- 
thy to which we allude. 

Take, for instance, the medical practitioner. 
When he enters upon the duties of his profession, 
he is frequently called to witness scenes of great 
suffering ; and, if he has anything of natural ten- 
derness about him, for.a time, the sympathy he 


is very soon abated. It is by the operation of a 
law of man’s nature, that his sympathy with pain 
is blunted, and he experiences that, beyond a 
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feels with the sufferer is distressing to his sensi-| prove that of the other. 
bility. 


templation of the sight, his quickness of feeling | per objects will excite and cherish these propensi- 
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human heart. But if we make our appeal to the 
Christian minister or the Christian philanthro. 
pist, the same testimony will be given—that, 
but for the operation of Divine influence, this 
very process of insensibility would go on in their 
hearts, till suffering scarcely affected them at 
all. 

It is most important to our purpose, however, 
to observe, that this impaired force of action 
does not ensue on the indulgence of most of the 
vicious tendencies of humanity, but only its more 
amiable characteristics. The very contrary takes 
place in the instance of the lower propensities— 
exercise aggravates—indulgence does not per- 
manently destroy, but excites the fatal appetency. 
Vice and hardihood foster themselves to an abso- 
lute predominance—a sad proof of some radical 
lapse of man’s nature that we should have to 
make such a distinction; nevertheless, it must 
be done—it is true—it is the testimony of uni- 
versal experience. 

The spectacle of war presents the most melan- 
choly and appalling illustration of our position. 
One blood-seared warrior inspires many more 
with the same savage cruelty and monstrous am- 
bition. It is on the battle-field that the power 
of sympathetic contagion first rages into fiendish 
inspiration, and then re-acts to the destruction 
of every virtuous susceptibility of the human 
soul. 

We only need to look at the field of battle to 
discover that there are in man active principles 
and instincts, directly opposed to such as the love 
of life—propensities whose tendencies are posi- 
tively destructive. The same human history and 
experience which prove the existence of the one, 
It is quite philosophi- 


But, by the frequent and habitual con-| cal to think, that the contemplation of their pro- 


ties in men generally, but especially in the class 
naturally predisposed to the indulgence of out- 
rage. There is, indeed, no fact better estab- 


certain point, sympathy declines, and he becomes | lished than that familiarity with suffering and 


conscious that humanity is capable of induration, 
till at last he goes about his duties with a buoy- 
ant spirit and a fortified heart. Suffering can 
now be beheld by him with comparative insensi- 
bility. Of course, the degree in which these re- 
sults take place will differ in different individuals, 
but the law holds in all cases. 

Those occupations of life involving the fre- 
quent sight of merely animal pain, have the same 
effect. Tho-e addicted to brutal sports, oreven to 
the destruction of life for the service of society, are 
not generally the most tender in their feelings. 
The sick-nurse is another instance; even the 
bosom of a woman, however tender by natural 
constitution, is no stranger to this re-action of 
sympathy. The sexton’s familiarity with death 
disarms it of its terrors. 

We speak of the natural tendencies of things, 
apart, of course, from what Divine influences can 


violence, or with death, impairs the sensibilities ; 
we are, therefore, prepared to expect that the 
history of the gallows will be found to be in ae- 
cordance with the tendencies of such scenes in 
general ; and such we find to be the case. We 
have but too much evidence at hand’to verify 
the statement. 

It has been said, by advocates of capital pun- 
ishment, that * we cannot found an argument 
against it on the ground of its tendency to harden 
the mind, because it is not frequently occurring.” 
But the statistics of crime furnish an answer to 
this objection—they show, that the great ma- 
jority of murderers are such as have, more of 
less frequently, witnessed executions. 

Among 167 malefactors condemned to death, 
Mr. Roberts, of Bristol, found that 164 had been 
present at executions. The effect produced will, 
of course, be proportionate to the frequency of the 
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event, but this is precisely our argument—that 
it is in proportion to it. 

It was stated by Mr. Ewart, in the House of 
Commons (1840,) that the authorities at New- 
gate informed him, that it was very rarely any 
one suffered death who had not witnessed an ex- 
ecution. 


The 


fact that some commit murder where 


there can be no hope of concealment, nor almost | 


any chance of escaping the penalty when dis- 
covered, only proves that they regard death with 
so little dread that the law is ineffectual in their 
case, even when its execution is certain. “ The 
frequent public destruction of life,” observes 
Mrs. Fry, ‘“ has a fearfully hardening effect upon 
those whom it is intended to intimidate. While 
it excites in them the spirit of revenge, it sel- 
dom fails to lower their estimate of the life of 
man, and renders them less afraid of taking it 
away, in their turn, by acts of personal vio- 
lence.” 

Mr. Dymond, in one of his essays on this sub- 
ject, states that a man some time since was ex- 
ecuted for uttering forged bank-notes, and the 
body was delivered to his friends. With the 
corpse lying on the bed before them, they were 
themselves seized in the act of again uttering 
forged bankenotes. 

It isan undeniable fact, that amongst the most 
violently disposed, there exists a monstrous, but 
powerful conventional feeling, superinduced upon 
the very roots of that instinct which we are told 
is the strongest of humanity, and this boastful 
contempt of death is just what completes a vil- 
lain’s honor. 

Suicide was accounted honorable in Greece 
and at Rome in ancient times, and it is indisput- 
able, that the tendency of classical history is to 
abate the due and natural horror of this awful 
crime. The same may be affirmed of the tend- 
eney of ancient poetry. The ideas and senti- 
ments which entered into the spirit of chivalry 
are, for the most part, the very opposite of those 
inculeated by Christianity The chief element 
in the notion of honor prevalent in the middle 
ages, was a contempt of human life. And the 
usages of these semi-barbarous times prove how 
completely a false sentiment may triumph over 
the natural and instinctive fear of death. The 
reckless self-sacrifice, so far from inspiring a salu- 
tary dread of death, may even run into a roman- 
tie, although monstrous, emulation. 

The enthusiasm which applauds even murder 
apon the stage, is a proof of the danger of fami- 
liarity with such scenes, in inducing an indiffer- 
ence to the sacredness of life. And there is, we 
are disposed to maintain, even greater mischief 
wrought upon the sensibilitics of the vicious part 
of its beholders, by the real tragedy of the scaf- 
fold, inasmuch as the violation of natural instinct 
is greater than in the case of merely dramatic ex- 
hibitions. The mere witnessing such a momen- 
lary stroke can never eradicate the deep-rooted 
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and depraved passions from which the greatest 
of crimes generally spring ; it must, therefore, by 
exciting, confirm them. 

Mr. Harmer, many years a lawyer and magi- 
strate at the Old Bailey, in his evidence before 
a committee of the House of Commons (1819,) 
stated that “he had often heard criminals ex- 
press their dread of other punishments, but never 
heard one say he was afraid of being hanged.” 

It is needless to multiply testimonies in proof, 
of the fact, that summary punishments fail in 
comparison with less severe but more protracted 
penalties. The indications of the human con- 
stitution are against the infliction of capital 
punishment as a legislative measure of preven- 
tion. 

We hope we have sufficiently proved the de- 
basing and hardening tendency of capital punish- 
ment upon the criminal contemplating the crime 
of murder, and, in part, explained its failure to 
accomplish the principal object of all penal sanc- 
tions. It remains for us yet to say a word or 
two respecting its operation on society in gene- 
ral. 

2nd. Effects of capital punishment upon society 
in general. 

The failure of capital punishment may be 
further explained by its natural and common 
effects upon society, either in creating a false 
sympathy in favor of the victim of the law, or 
exciting the very passion it is intended to sup- 
press. 

“There is much reason to believe,” says Mrs. 
Fry, “ that our public executions have had a di- 
rect and positive tendency to promote both mur- 
der and suicide :—why, if a considerable time 
elapse between the trial and the execution, do 
we find the severity of the public changed into 
compassion ?”” 

Beccaria remarks that “in a secret corner of 
the mind, in which the original impressions of 
nature are still preserved, men discover a senti- 
ment which tells them that their lives are not 
lawfully in the power of any one.” 

There is a profound truth in the observation 
of Jean Paul Richter, that ‘we have a certain 
complacency in witnessing an air of defiance in 
a criminal before his judges, because he thereby 
lessens our consciousness of subjection to authori- 
ty.” More especially may this perverse inclina- 
tion of humanity be affirmed of the vicious part 
of mankind in beholding the hardened malefactor 
unmoved by the prospect of immediate execution. 

It would seem somewhat questionable to say 
that the spectators of a crimipal execution, how- 
ever depraved, positively desired to imitate or 
rival the awful guilt of the murderer, for its own 
sake. But the question is, whether the spectacle 
does not tend to prepare them for the dreadful 
deed ? 

It may be asked by our opponents, how we ex- 
plain the fact, that where executions are most 
numerous, there murder is most frequent, while 
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we say that the uncertainty of execution isa 
cause of increase ? 

We answer—First, It is clear that when pun- 
ishment is uncertain, not only from the chances 
of escaping detection, but also from the reluct- 
ance of prosecutors, jurors, and judges, this un- 
certainty, in proportion as it exists, tempts to the 
commission of crime, while it arises from the 
penalty being that of death. 

Secondly—It is, surely, in no respect or de- 
gree, inconsistent with this statement to affirm, 
that in times where all convicted are executed, 
and consequently, when there is least uncertain- 
ty about the punishment, the crime increases 
most. These facts, so far from being inconsis- 
tent with each other, only prove, that whether 
the punishment be certain or uncertain, so long 
as it is death, it operates to the increase of the 
crime it is intended to repress, but that the more 
certain its infliction the greater the increase of | 
murder. Theuncertainty, in the one case, afford- | 
ing hope of escape; the certainty, on the other, 
producing the contagious excitement of violent | 
passions. We do not plead for a less certain in- | 
fliction of the capital penalty because that would 
be less mischievous than its uniform execution; | 
we plead for its total abolition, that by some | 
other punishment, admitting greater certainty of | 
retribution, the evils of both the certain and the 
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angry feelings. The most, then, that can reason. 
ably be asked of the free States is, that alleged 
fugitives shall be surrendered to the claimants of 
their services and persons, after a careful exani- 
nation, and unquestionable proof of the legality of 
the claim. Neither the language of the Constitn. 
tion, nor the nature of the case, affords any coun- 
tenance to the supposition that alleged fugitives 
are to be given up while a reasonable doubt re. 
mains of the legality ofthe claim. While it is ad. 
mitted that no law enacted by the free States for 
the discharge of real fugitives from slavery, would 
be valid, it is unquestionably true that the righ: 
has never been abandoned of extending the pro. 
tection of the State to all classes within its juris. 
diction, whose slavery has not been proved. The 
non-slaveholding States, in short, have the right, 
and are in duty bound to insistthat no free persons 
shall be carried out of their limits, under the char- 
acter of fugitive slaves. 

But the law of 1850 has been proved by expe- 
rience to be an instrument for converting free men 
into slaves. Edward Davis, who was proved t 
be a free man, was sent into slavery under color 
of that law ; and Adam Gibson, who was also free, 
was given up as a slave and sent in that character 


to Maryland, where he was promptly disavowed 


uncertain execution of the present law may be | by the supposed master. 


avoided. 


(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 12, 1854. 


The readers of the Review are presented this 
week with a portion of the opinion, greatly 
abridged, of A. D. Smith, Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Wisconsin, on a case in which 
it is premisable they will generally teel an inter- 
est of no ordinary character. 

The law of Congress of 1850, for the reclama- | 
tion of fugitive slaves, has given to the people of 
the non-slaveholding States ample grounds of dis- 
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satisfaction. The delivery into slavery of any class | 


of persons, and especially of such as have long | 


resided in the free States, have collected 
around them the comforts of property and family 
connections, must be deeply revolting to the feel- 
ing of every one who retains, even in a small de- 
gree, the sensibilities of humanity. Of course the 
execution of that provision of the Federal Consti- 
tution which prohibits the several States from dis- 
charging, by any law or regulation which they 
may adopt, such persons, escaping into themas are 
held to service or labor by the laws of other States, 
but requires them to be given up to the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due, can 


scarcely fail to be productive of painful if not of 


and 





| 





The law of Congress of 1793, conferred upon 
aldermen and justices of the peace, the power to 
decide upon claims relative to fugitive slaves, a 
power nearly similar to that conferred by the law 
of 185@ upon commissioners appointed by the 
courts. The act of 1793 to have been 
quietly submitted to, until reason was found to 
apprehend that persons unquestionably free, were 


seems 


consigned to slavery by the fiat of an alderman, in 
consequence of which, the State of Pennsylvania, 


in 1820, enacted a law prohibiting those petty 
judiciaries from executing the law of Congress. In 
1826 the legislature of the same State, enacted a 
law providing for the delivery of fugitive slaves 
found within its jurisdiction, but making provision 
for an open trial of all persons claimed as fugitive 
slaves, and securing the opportunity of proving 
their freedom, in case they were legally free 
Though this act made ample provision for the de- 
livery of actual fugitives from labor, yet the securi- 
ty which it afforded to the free, and the guards 
that were raised against the admission of spurious 
claims, rendered the law unacceptable to the State 
at whose suggestion it was enacted, and means 
were found to procure a decree from the Supreme 
Court of the United States pronouncing the law 
unconstitutional. 

The opinion of Judge Smith goes to show that 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the case 
referred to, (Prigg, vs. Commonwealth of Penn- 
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sylvania,) was erroneous, and that the acts of 
1793 and 1850, are unconstitutional. The impor- 
tance of the question involved, its effect on the 
rights of the free States, and the force of the argu- 
ments by which the judge supports his conclusions, 
are believed amply to justify the space alloted to 
the case in our columns. 


Marariep,—On the 20th of the 7th month, 1854, 
at Friends Meeting, Poplar Run, Randolph co., 
Indiana, Levi Bonp to Saran E. Ficerns, both of 
the same place. 


Drep,—Of pulmonary consumption,on the 9th of 
last month, at her residence in Henry county, In- 
diana, Hannan, wife of John Bufkin, in the 38th 
year of her age, an esteemed member of Duck 
Creek Monthly Meeting. Inthe removal of this 
dear friend her husband has lost a true helpmate, 
her children a tender parent, and the church a 
faithful member. She bore her affliction with 
Christian patience and fortitude, and just before 
her close she said she saw nothing in her way. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The Winter Term will commence on the second 
Fourth-day of the Tenth monthnext. Application 
may be made to Jonatuan Ricuarps, Superinien- 
dent, at the school, in person or by letter addressed 
to West Haverford, Delaware County, Pennsyl- 
vania, by whom all the information required will 
be given. When more convenient to do so, parties 
applying may register the names of applicants 
with the undersigned. 

Cuaries YARNALL, 
Secretary Board of Managers, 
No. 39 Market st., Philadelphia. 


Extracts from the Second volume of Bowden's 
History of Friends in America. 

The design of William Penn, in obtaining 

the grant of this extensive territory in the new 

world, was one worthy of his liberal and enlight- 


ened mind. As a Christian citizen, alive to the 
interests of the community, he had watched the 
operation of the respective governments of his 
day, and as ascholar, he was well acquainted 
with the forms and workings of those of ancient 
times. But in none of these could he discover 
that the true end of government had been rea- 
lized. “The nations,” he observes, “ want a 
precedent—and because I have been somewhat 
exercised about the nature and end of govern- 
ment among men, it is reasonable to expect that 
I should endeavor to establish a just and right- 
ous one in this province, that others may take 
example by it—truly this my heart desires.” 
“T eyed the Lord in obtaining it,” he writes on 
another occasion, ‘I have so obtained it, and 
desire to keep it, that I may not be unworthy of 
his love ; but do that which may answer his kind 
providence, and serve his truth and people, that 
an example may be set up to the nations. There 
may be room there, though not here, for such an 

ly experiment.” His aim was truly a bold 
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and noble one, such as no other founder of a col- 
ony, either in ancient or modern times, has at- 
tempted. 

Actuated by these feelings, William Penn 
commenced his work of legislation for the new 
colony by publishing a frame of government, 
which, however, he concluded to refer for confir- 
mation to the first provincial council to be held 
in Pennsylvania. 

His frame of government did not exceed 
twenty-four articles, and his original code of laws 
consisted of but forty, to which, however, twen- 
ty-one were added before the whole received the 
sanction of the colonial assembly. As though 
to give prominence to the subject, the first in the 
new code had special reference to liberty of con- 
science. This important principle was recognized 
in the following words :—“ That all persons liv- 
ing in this province, who confess and acknow- 
ledge the one Almighty and Eternal God to be 
the Creator, Upholder, and Ruler of the world, 
and that hold themselves obliged in conscience 
to live peaceably and justly in civil society, shall 
in no wise be molested or prejudiced for their 
religious persuasion or practice in matters of 
faith and worship; nor shall they be compelled 
at any time to frequent or maintain any religious 
worship, place, or ministry whatsoever.” 

The penal laws of England did not harmonize 
with the feelings of William Penn, who had suf- 
fered severely under them, and, excepting for wil- 
ful murder and treason, no crimes in Pennsyl- 
vania were punishable by death. In these cases 
his charter gave him no power to annul this aw- 
ful penalty by positive enactment. It should, 
however, be known that, during his lifetime, 
Pennsylvania was not disgraced by the disgust- 
ing exhibition of the gallows, or by an execu- 
tion in any other mode. 

On the subject of prison discipline, he intro- 
duced a complete reform; and every prison, in- 
stead of being a nursery of vice and idleness, 
was constituted a place of industry and educa- 
tion. Oaths were entirely abolished, and pro- 
fane swearing, cursing, lying, and drunkenness, 
were punishable as crimes. The brutalizing 
scenes of bull-baiting, cock-fighting, &c., were 
also forbidden, as well as theatrical exhibitions, 
masques, and card-playing, as tending to “ loose- 
ness and irreligion.” On the first day of the 
week, “according to the good example of the 
primitive Christians, and the ease of the crea- 
tion, people were to abstain from their daily la- 
bor, that they might the better dispose them- 
selves to worship God according to their under- 
standings.” Vexatious law-suits were prevented 
by the appointment of arbitrators in every county 
court, whilst distinct courts were instituted for 
protecting and assisting orphans and widows. 
The rights of the native inhabitants of the 
country early claimed the attention of the gov- 
ernor, and one of his first acts was to protect 
their interests. 
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Reals was the early legislation of Pennsylvs ania, 
and such the endeavors of its rulers to promote 
religion and morality by the aid of civil checks 
and restraints upon the people. Well indeed 


might one of the freemen exclaim on the pass- | 
ing of these laws :——“ It is the best day we have 


ever seen!” ‘ Here,” said another, “we may 


worship God according to the dictates of the | 


divine principle, free from the mouldy errors of 
tradition: here we may thrive, in peace and re- 
tirement, in the lap of unadulterated nature ; 
here we may improve an innocent course of life 
on a virgin Elysian shore.” The constitution 
of Pennsylvania, far in advance of the ag 


too much to say that it contained the germ 
at least, if not the development, of every valuable 
improvement in government or legislation, which 
has been interwoven into the political systems 
of more modern times. When, more than a 
century later, Frederic, King of Prussia, read 
the account of its government, he involuntarily 
exclaimed, “ Beautiful !’’—“ It is perfect if it ean 
endure.” ‘And how happy,” said Peter the 
Great of Russia, in alluding to Friends, “ must 
be a community instituted on their principles.’ 

The fame of William Penn as a champion for 
religious freedom, and as a man of universal be- 
nevolence, but above all as a devoted Christian, 
had spread itself widely, not only in the three 
kingdoms, but also on the continent of Europe: 
the announcement, therefore, that he now pos- 
sessed an extensive territory in the new world, 
quickly drew people to him with proposals for 
emigration, and his generous terms brought 
many purchasers. 

It appears that from the very first William 
Penn entertained the idea of settling in Penn- 
sylvania, in order to promote, by a personal su- 
perintendence, the great object he had in view. 
For some time, therefore, he had been making 
preparations for the voyage; and, in the Sixth 
month, 1682, in company with about one hun- 
dred persons, who were mostly Friends from 
Sussex, the county in which he resided, he 
sailed for his transatlantic possessions. After a 
tedious and sickly voyage of nine weeks, during 
which no fewer than thirty of the passengers 
had been carried off by the small-pox, the ‘“‘ Wel- 
come” anchored in the Delaware, and he landed 
at Newcastle, on the 27th of the Eighth month. 


The settlers of this district were mostly Dutch | 


and Swedes, and on hearing of his arrival they 
hastened to meet their new governor, and greeted 
him with hearty demonstrations of joy. 

At Newcastle, the agents of the Duke of 
York formally surrendered te William Penn the 
territory on the Delaware. Convening the set- 
lers at the Court-house, he addressed them on 
the nature and object of government, stating 
his desire to exercise the powers he had obtained, 


for the general good of the community, and con- | 


cluded by renewing, under his own authority, 
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\the commissions of the existing magistrates, 
Leaving Newcastle, he ascended the Delaware 
to Upland, now Chester. Agreeably to his in. 
| structions, the Commissioners had already caused 
representatives to be elected for the first‘Gene. 
ral Assembly; and as Friends’ Meeting-house 
was the most commodious building in Chester, 
it was fixed upon as the place of their delibera. 
tions. These primitive legislators of Pennsyl. 
vania were an unsophisticated people, and more 
practical than theoretical. In the course of their 
discussion they adopted the salutary restriction, 
|‘ that none speak but once before the question 


e, | is put, nor after, but once; and that none fall 
stood unequalled in excellence, that it is not | 


from the matter to the person; and that super. 
fluous and tedious speeches may be stopped by 
the speaker.”’ Their session lasted only four 
days, and notwithstanding their inexperience in 
the work of legislation, such was the good feel- 
ing and harmony prevalent among them, and 
such their confidence in the sincere desires of 
William Penn to promote their welfare, that du- 
ring this short space of time they passed the 
laws already referred to. At the conclusion, 
being addressed by the proprietor in the lan- 
guage of christian exhortation, they retired to 
their new homes, under the pleasing reflection 

that those blessings of civil and religious free- 
dom, which had been denied to them in the land 
of their nativity, were now, in the overrulings 
of a kind Providence, secured to them and to 
their posterity. 

William Penn now proceeded on a visit to the 
authorities of New York, and next to meet Lord 
Baltimore in Maryland, to confer with him on 
the subject of boundary. Amidst the numerous 
important avocations which devolved upon him 
in this infant state of the colony, he was not, it 
appears, forgetful of his duties as a gospel min- 
ister. ‘I have been,” he writes in the Tenth 
Month, 1682, “At New York, Long Island, 
East Jersey, and Maryland; in which I have 
had good and eminent service for the Lord.—l 
am now casting the country into townships for 
large lots of land. I have held an assembly, in 
which many good laws are passed ; we could not 
safely stay till the spring for a _— [ 
have annexed the lower counties (lately obtained) 
to the province, and passed a general naturali- 
zation for strangers, which hath much pleased 
the people.—As to outward things, we are satis- 
fied ; the land good, the air clear and sweet, the 
springs plentiful, and provisions good and ea:s 
to come at; an innumerable quantity of wild 
fowl and fish ; ; in fine, here is what an Abrahaa, 
| Isaac, and Jacob, would be well contented with, 
and service enough for God; for the fields are 
here white for harvest : O, how sweet is the quiet 
| of these parts, freed from the anxious and trou- 
blesome solicitations, hurries and perplexities, 0! 
| woeful Europe !” 

Among the many objects which claimed his 
attention, few were more important than the se- 
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lection of a site for a chief city. 
his express instructions, the Commissioners had | 
been industrious in collecting information to as- | 
sist in determining the point. Some thought 
Chester favorably situated for the capital, but | 
William Penn fixed upon the narrow neck of| 
land lying between the Delaware and the Schuy]l- 
kill, a situation “ not surpassed by one among 
all the many places he had seen in the world.” 
The establishment of a great city in Pennsyl- 
vania was very early his favorite object; while 
his choice of the situation, and the grand scale | 
which he laid down for building it, would have 
made it inferior to few, whether of ancient or 
modern date. As originally designed, with its 
squares, gardens, and noble streets lined with 
trees, it would have covered no less than twelve 
square miles. The erection of detached dwell- 
ings surrounded by garden-ground, was quite a 
favorite idea of the governor; for he wished the 
Quaker capital to resemble “a green country 
town, which might never be burnt, and might 
always be wholesome.” Its name he decided 
should be Philadelphia, a Greek word, signifying 
brotherly love, and which he gave as indicating 
the spirit which he desired might pervade the 
minds of the colonists and rule in all their ac- 
tions. 

The Colony of Pennsylvania was now fast 
peopling ; so rapid indeed was the influx of set- 
tlers, that within three months after the landing 
of the governor, no less than twenty-three ships, 
filled with emigrants from Great Britain and Ire- 
land, had entered the waters of the Delaware. 
Within a few months from the foundation of 
Philadelphia, William Penn could announce that 
eighty houses and cottages were ready ; that the 
merchants and craftsmen were busily engaged in 
their respective callings; that more than three 
hundred farms had been laid out and partly 
cleared; that the ships were continually arri- 
ving with goods and passengers, and that plenti- | 
ful crops had already been obtained from the 
soil. At the time of his return from Pennsyl- 
vania, in the summer of 1684, the city could | 
number three hundred and fifty-seven houses, 
“divers of them,” he says, “large and well- 
built, with cellars ;” and at least fifty townships | 
had been settled: one year later the houses had 
increased to no less than six hundred. In little 
more than two years from its settlement, ninety 
ships, bringing, according to the estimate of Wil- 
liam Penn, an average of eighty passengers in 
each, or in all seven thousand two hundred, had 
arrived in the colony; these, together with the | 
previous colonists and those from the adjacent 
settlements, gave a population of about nine 
thousand to the province. Oldmixon says, that 
in 1684 the number was about seven thousand, 
of which two thousand five hundred were inhabi- 
tants of the new city; and that twenty-two 
townships had been established. In three years | 
from its foundation Philadelphia had gained more * 


According to , 
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than New York had done in half a century, and 


the progress of the province was more rapid than 
even that of New England. 


(To be continued.) 


Decision of A. D. Smith, Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Wisconsin, 
in relation to the Fugitive Slave Law. 

An important decision was made about two 
months ago in the State of Wisconsin in conse- 
quence of an application to a judge of that State 
for a writ of habeas corpus, to try the validity 
of a procedure by which Sherman A. Booth was 
distrained of his liberty, on a charge of having 
assisted a fugitive from labor to escape from the 
custody of a deputy marshal of the United 
States. 

The principal ground on which the applica- 


tion for a discharge from the custody of the dep- 


uty marshal rested, was the alleged unconstitu- 
tionality of the act of Congress of 1850. 

As the petitioner was held under process em- 
anating from federal authority, Judge Smith 
made the following remarks on the apparent con- 
flict of Federal and State jurisdiction. 


There was ro question pertaining to the sub- 
ject matter of the application, nor connected 
with the parties, which approached in the slight- 
est degree to a conflict of jurisdiction between 
the State and Federal Courts, or the Judges 
thereof. The warrant by virtue of which the 
petitioner was held was not issued by a Federal 
Judge or Court, but by a Commissioner of the 
District Court of the United States. No ex- 
clusive or ultimate jurisdiction can be claimed 
for an office of this kind. As one of the 
justices of the highest judicial tribunal of this 
State, which tribunal represents in that behalf 
the sovereignty of the State, I could not deny 
to any citizen or person entitled to the protection 
of the State, the proper process by which the 
validity of a warrant issued by such authority 
could be examined. Nor can I admit that a 


| Court Commissioner, holding his appointment 


at the will of the Court, responsible only to such 


| Court, in fact irresponsible and unimpeachable, 


has the right or power, or can have the right or 
the power, to issue any process by which a citi- 


| zen of the State may be imprisoned, that may 


not be examined and its validity tested by the 
proper judicial authority of the State. Indeed, 
we may go further, and say that as every citizen 
has a right to call upon the State authority for 
protection, and as the judicial power is that only 
to which application can be made by the citizen, 
it is the duty of the judicial officer, when ap- 
plied to, to see that no citizen is imprisoned 
within the limits of the State, nor taken beyond 
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its limits, except by proper, legal and constitu- 
tional authority. 

The State will never submit to the assump- 
tion that United States Court Commissioners 
have the power to hear and determine upon the 
rights and liberties of their citizens, and issue 
process to enforce their adjudications, which is 
beyond the examination or review of the State 
Judiciary. They will cheerfully submit to the 
exercise of all power and authority of the Fed- 
eral Judiciary, which is delegated to that de- 
partment by the Federal Constitution, but they 
have a right to insist, and they will insist, that 
the State Judiciary shall be and remain supreme 
in all else, and that the functions of the Federal 
Judiciary within the territory of the States shall 
be exercised by the officers designated or provi- 
ded for by the Constitution of the United States, 
and not be transferred to subordinate and irre- 


sponsible functionaries holding their office atthe | 
will of the Federal Courts, doing their duty and | 


obeying their mandates, for which neither the 
one nor the other is responsible. 

Every jot and tittle of power delegated to the 
Federal Government will be acquiesced in, but 
every jot and tittle of power reserved to the 
States will be rigidly asserted and as rigidly sus- 
tained. 

It is only by exacting of the Federal Govern- 
ment a rigid conformity to the prescribed limita- 
tation of its powers, and by the assertion and ex- 
ercise on the part of the States of all the powers 


reserved to them, and a due regard by both to| 


their just and ligitimate sphere, that obedience 
ean be rightfully exacted of the citizen, to the 
authority of either. 

The judge proceeds: The petitioner demands 
his discharge from imprisonment, on two grounds. 


the 18th of September, 1850, in relation to the 
extradition of fugitives from service or labor, is 
unconstitutional ; and 

2d. Because the writ is defective. 


Had the determination of this matter been | 


placed upon the insufficiency of the writ alone, I 
should have had little difficulty in arriving at a 
conclusion, because I entertain no doubt that the 
writ is so substantially defective, that the dis- 
charge of the petitioner must for that cause alone 
have been ordered. But the petitioner has, 
through his counsel, expressed his desire to waive 
all objections to the form or substance of the war- 
rant, and to rest his case solely upon his objec- 
tions to the constitutionality of the law in ques- 
tion. 

The Constitution of the United States is the 
fundamental law of the land: I recognise most 
fully the right of every citizen to try every enact- 
ment of the Legislature, every decree or judgment 
of a court, and every proceeding of the executive 
or ministerial department, by the written funda- 
mental law of the land. This must be done ina 
proper and legal manner, in conformity with the 


| void. 
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rules prescribed by that same law, or in accord 
ance with its provisions; but no law is so sacred’ 
no officer so high, no power so vast, that the line 
and the plummet of the Constitution may not be 
applied to it. It is the source of all law, the 
limit of all authority, and the primary rule ofall 
conduct, private as well as official, and the cita. 
del of personal security and liberty. 

The warrant under which the prisoner is held 
is clearly, substantially and radically insufficient, 
and the petitioner is, therefore, entitled to dis 
charge. 

And here, perhaps, I might dismiss this case, 
and avail myself of the defect of the process to 
escape from the performance of any further duty 
in the premises ; but it is further urged that the 
act of Congress of 1850 is unconstitutional and 
I would gladly escape from the responsi- 
bility of deciding upon a question so grave. It 
would be a much more easy and quiet course to 
stop here, if I could reconcile such a course with 
my sense of duty. But believing as 1 do, that 
every State officer who is required to take an oath 
to support the Constitution of the United States, 
as well as of his own State, was designedly placed 


| by the Federal Constitution itself as a sentinel to 


guard the outposts as well as the citadel of the 
great principles and rights which it was intended 
to declare, secure and perpetuate, I cannot shrink 


| from the discharge of the duty devolved upon me. 
|I know well its consequences, and appreciate 


fully the criticism to which I may be subjected. 
But I believe most sincerely and solemnly that 
the last hope of free, representative and respon- 
sible government rests upon the State sovereign- 
ties, and the fidelity of State officers to their double 
allegiance to the State and Federal Governments, 


| and, so believing, I cannot hesitate in perform- 
Ist. Because the law of Congress, approved | 


ing a clear and indispensable duty. Seeking and 


|enjoying the quiet and calm so peculiar to the 


position in which I am placed, I desire tomingle 
no further in the political discussions of the 
times than the clear suggestions of official obliga- 
tion require. 

But he who takes a solemn oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States as well as of 
the State of Wisconsin, is bound by a double tie, 
to the Nation and his State. Our system of Go- 
vernment is two-fold, and so is our allegiance. 
Federal officers feel less of this, because their oath 
binds them only to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States ; but State officers have the weight of 
both resting upon them. To the latter is pecu- 
liarly the duty assigned, or rather upon the lat- 
ter, of necessity, does the obligation rest of as 
certaining clearly, and of asserting firmly the pe- 
culiar powers of both Governments, as circum 
scribed by the fundamental law of “each. To 
yield a cheerful acquiescence in, and support to 
every power constitutionally exercised by the 
Federal Government, is the sworn duty of every 
State officer; but it is equally his duty to inter- 
pose a resistance, to the extent of their respective 
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of the General Government, which is not ex- 
pressly granted or necessarily implied in the 
Federal Constitution. 

In view of the vastly increasing power of the 
Federal Government, and the relatively dimin- | 
ished importance of the State sovereignties re- 
spectively, the duty of the latter to watch closely 
and resist firmly every encroachment of the 
former becomes every day more and more im- 

rative, and the official oath of the functionaries 
of the States becomes more and more significant. 
As the power of the Federal Government de- 
pends solely upon what the States have granted, 
expressly or by implication, and as no common 
judge has been provided for, to determine when 
the one or the other shall have proved unfaith- 
ful to the compact, the solemn pledge of faith | 
exacted from both has been deemed an effectual | 
guaranty, and a frequent recurrence to the fun- 
damental principles on which our Government is 
organized, a sufficient stimulus to every public 
oficer and to the people at large, both to yield 
and exact a perfect conformity. But I solemnly 
believe that the last hope of free representative 
Federal Government rests with the States. In- 
crease of influence and patronage on the part of | 
the Federal Government naturally leads to con- | 
solidation, consolidation to despotism, and ulti- 
mate anarchy, dissolution, and all its attendant 
evils. 

The Constitution of the United States is a pe- 
culiar instrument, and it has brought into exist- 
ence and operation a peculiar system of govern- 
ment. But little, if any, aid is furnished in its 
construction by analogy. It is not merely a grant 
of powers. It not only confers powers upon the | 
Federal Government, but it guarantees rights to | 
the States and to the citizens. It was not de- 
signed merely to provide a General Government 
for all the States, but to provide security and pro- 
tection for the States and people who are parties 
to the contract by which it is created. Not only | 
did it confer certain powers upon the General | 
Government, but it imposed solemn duties upon | 
the Government thereby created, and upon the 
States who were its creators. More than this; 
it solemnly enjoined upon both the States and 
the General Government the exercise of certain 
powers and duties, and the abstaining by each 
from the exercise of powers and functions ex- 
clusively pertaining to either. 

It is an instrument of grants and covenants. 
Something like an indenture of conveyance, it 
contains not only grants of powers, but covenants 
for the faithful observance of the stipulations 
therein contained. It creates three distinct de- 
partments of government, the executive, the leg- 
islative, and judicial, and grants to each the 
powers which it was designed that they should 
respectively exercise, and those powers not grant- 
ed or prohibited to the States, it especially re- 
served to the States and the people. In addition 


powers, to every assumption of power on the part | 
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to this, the States, the sole parties to the 
instrument, by it, solemnly and mutually engag- 
ed that they would do certain things and certain 
things they would not do, and that certain things 
should not be done, either by the Government of 
he Union or of the States. The language of the 
Constitution is so peculiar, that the distinction be- 
tween power to be conferred upon the Government 
about to be created, and covenants entered into 
between the parties, as States, is obvious at a 
glance. Congress may exercise all the legislative 
power granted in the Constitution, but no other, 
because all others are especially reserved to the 
States and to the people. In the same article 
which grants the legislative powers to Congress, 
and enumerates and defines them, is contained 
also a prohibitory covenant or compact, by which 
the States have agreed not to do certain things, 
which, before, as sovereignties, they had an un- 
doubted right to do. 
(To be continued.) 


GROWTH AND COMMERCE OF CALIFORNIA, 
(Concluded from page 749.) 


I will now compare the amount thus charged 
upon the country with the amount of charge and 
loss in doing the same business and transporting 
the same number of passengers by railroad. 

A railroad 3,000 miles in length would con- 
nect any one of the Atlantic cities with San 
Francisco. I will first inquire into the cost of 
carrying freight per tun over this line. 

A single engine will draw 100 tuns in addi- 
tion to the cars. In Hunt’s Merchants’ Maga- 
zine of July last, are tables taken from the Amer- 
ican Railway Times, said to be prepared by one 
of the most experienced and intelligent mana- 
gers, and from those tables it appears that the 
cost of running a full train of cars is but 33 
cents per mile, or $990 for 3,000 miles, which 
makes the entire cost of transportation to the 
proprietors of a road but $9 90 per tun from 
the Atlantic to San Francisco. The same arti- 
cle states that the Reading road carries coal 100 
miles for $1 per tun, although the cars go back 
empty, and that the cost of the round trip of 
200 miles is but 38 cents pertun. It also states 
that the Baltimore and Ohio road carries coal 
200 miles at $2 per tun. I am informed that, 
as a general rule, when the income of a road is 
100 per cent. greater than the running expen- 
ses, it is a paying road. I also understand that 
the expenses of a road are diminished in propor- 
tion to the amount of its business and the length 
of its line. If this be so, merchandise can be 
transported from the Atlantic to San Francisco 
at $19 80 per tun, a sum much less than what is 
now charged for Ocean transportion. But, as- 
suming the charge upon this long and continu- 
ous line the same now charged on the Reading 
and the Baltimore and Ohio road, which is over 
200 per cent. on the running cost of the road, I 
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will proceed to state the charges and loss upon | and village in the South, the deliberations of 


the amount of business between the termini. 


| this body upon this subject are being watched 


There will be no damage to merchandise by | watched earnestly ; and I assure you, sir, that jf 


exposure or climate, and insurance will be but 
merely nominal. The time of transit need not 
be more than ten days. Passengers would not 


F | 
pay more than $50 each, on an average, depart- 


ing from their various points. Gold dust would 
go as freight, with an additional charge for its 
protection, and the amount of that would be 
about 125 tuns per annum. 
that item at $300 per tun, and the statement 
can then be made as follows: 


Cost of transportation of merchan- 
dise, 425,730 tuns, at $30, 

Interest 10 days on merchandise, 
4 per ct., on $100,000,000 

125 tuns gold dust at $300 per tun, 

110,000 passengers, at $50 each 

10 days time of passengers, at $2 
per diem 

Government transportation, 2,000 
miles, at $600 per mile 


$12,771,900 
333,000 
37,500 
5,500,000 
2,200,000 


1,200,000 


22,042,400 


Making an aggregate of 


The road would be thus receiving $19,471,900 
for passengers and freights—full 20 per cent. 
on its cost, and more than sufficient to support 
it with present trade and travel, and, at the 
same time, making a clear saving to the country 
of forty-eight million seven hundred and forty- 
three thousand five hundred dollars. 

These figures may seem extravagant; but ex- 
travagant as they may appear, they fall within 
the truth. If they are questioned, I ask who- 
ever questions to correct them, 

Now, sir, I wish it understood by this com- 
mittee, and I wish it understood by the country, 
that the want of a railroad to the Pacific is a 
loss to the country of a sum sufficient to sup- 
port the whole machinery of the federal govern- 
ment—a sum sufficient in two years to build the 
best double-track railroad in the world all the way 
from the Mississippi to San Francisco. And, I 
wish it further understood, that, apart from the 
political importance of our Pacific possessions ; 
apart from all questions of political necessity ; 
apart from the illimitable promises of the future, 
as a present fact, the present commercial and 
economical interests of the country demand the 
construction of the road. I will go further—I 
feel that | am justified in going further, and as- 
serting that it is not only demanded by the in- 
terests, but it is demanded by the people of the 
country. I will even take issue with some of 
my honorable friends from Virginia, and insist 
that it is demanded by their people. Upon this 
subject the country has already been aroused ; 
concerning its merits they have already become 
intelligent ; from every cabin of the West, from 
every workshop in the North, from every precinct 


| we fail or refuse to act now, there will be thog 
| placed in our stead more prompt and ready fy 
| the -work. 

Practicability of the Road. 

| Mr. Chairman, I have been told by gentlemen 
'on this floor that they would support the mea. 


Assume the cost of | Sure if they believed it practicable, but they 


doubted the practicability of constructing the 
road to the Pacific, 1 wish to say that the 
practicability of the enterprise is not doubted 
by any one personally conversant with the 
difficulties to be overcome. I have crossed the 
{continent myself; I have crossed the central 
|region ‘from the waters of the Atlantic t 
| those of the Pacific, on different lines and on 
foot, and examined the country with reference 
| to its practicability for railroad purposes. Sey. 
|eral routes have been surveyed with complete 
| success; and I make no departure from truth in 
| stating that there are several feasible routes for 
|a railroad to the Pacific; and more than this, 
| that there is more than one route offering greater 
| facilities than was offered for any extensive line 
| that has been yet constructed either in this coun- 
|try or Europe. Nearly the whole route would 
| lie along level plains and table-lands, already 


| graded by the hand of Nature. No mountains 
few considerable 


|need be encountered; but 
| streams need be crossed; there is no obstacle 
| but the unpeopled wilderness. The enterprise 
looms up into threatening proportions, because 
| it lies in the distance. Embrace it; closely con- 
|sider it; and it loses all its Herculean features. 
| Within the past year between two and three 
thousand miles of railroad have been constructed 
|in the United States, requiring as much capital 
as is required for this entire work. When In- 
| diana and Illinois have completed their railroads 
| now in progress, they will each have a thousand 
| miles more of road than is required for this en- 
| tire line, besides having hewn through the solid 
| rock a way uniting the northern lakes with the 
| great father of waters. If the energy and en- 
| terprise of two poor almost bankrupt Western 
| States have been sufficieut to secure the accom- 
| plishment of such results, it seems to me to be 
|a coward spirit that would startle at the project 
| of a road two thousand miles in length; a road 
|in which the enterprise and interests of the 
whole republic are concerned ; one which is not 
| only to bind the confederacy together, but which 
'is to bear the treasures of many nations along 
its track. It is a work that can, and must, and 
| will be done. The only question is when and 
| where shall the work be commenced ? —when 
|and how shall the initiative be taken? I ask 
of this committee, I ask of this Congress, that 
we take the initiative here, now, without any 
unnecessary delay. 
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Foreign Competition. 


I wish now to urge upon the committee the | 
importance of prompt action in this matter. 

It is now but a brief period since we estab-| 
lished a commercial position upon the Pacific : 
until then, nearly all the commerce of that ocean | 
was in the hands of European merchants; for | 
two or three years they even controlled the com- 
merce of San Francisco. Since then, the bold- | 
ness and enterprise of our own merchants have | 
been steadily driving them out of the field of 
competition, and now we control the trade of a 
greater portion of our American coast and the | 
Pacific islands, and are maintaining a successful | 
contest with England for ascendency in the ports 
of China. This course of things has not been 
disregarded by England; she has watched our 
advances with a jealous eye, and was preparing 
to take decisive steps to regain her lost position, | 
when arrested by the more stern demands of 
war. 

The road noy being constructed by England, | 
uniting the Indus with the Ganges, was designed 
but as part of a system of roads by way of the 
Rhine and the Danube to Constantinople, thence 
by the head of the Persian gulf, through India 
and China, to the coast of the Pacific. I under- | 
stand that just previous to the recent disturb- 
ances, England was negociating with the Porte 
forthe right of way through the Turkish do- | 
winions. The line from Halifax through the | 
British possessions north to Frazier’s river, on | 
the Pacific, is a project seriously contemplated | 
by our northern neighbors, and in it they have 
the support of heavy English capital. Russia 
also has an eye to the Pacific, and has been 
pushing her works rapidly towards the East. 

In the midst of these projects, Europe has | 
been suddenly driven from all the pursuits and | 
enterprises of peace, leaving this republic (the | 
only great commercial power not engaged) un- | 
disturbed by the accidents and calamities of war. | 
All enterprise but ours is now paralized. Eng- | 
land has entered the lists against a powerful and 
equal adversary. The paths of peaceful enter- 
prise are now ours alone. This is the time—let 
ws not neglect it—to establish a complete com- 
mercial ascendency throughout the world. I call 
upon this body, and this body will be responsible 
tothe country if they refuse to take advantage 
of the time and the occasion. 








What we do according to no fixed rule, we do 
feebly and confusedly ; what we do seldom, we 
de with reluctance and dislike; and from dis- 
like the natural transition is to total omission. 
Un the contrary, what is subjected to rule, is 
done accurately and efficiently; what we do ha- 
bitually, we do with ease and delight; for cus- 
‘om, says the proverb aud with much truth, is a 
second nature. HUNTER. 
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DECISION AND TRUTH. 


Whatever you think proper to grant a child 
let it be granted at the first word, without en- 
treaty or prayer ; and above all, without making 
any conditions. Grant with pleasure, refuse 
with reluctance, but let your refusal be irrevoca- 
ble ; let not importunity shake your resolution ; 
let the particle “no,” when once pronounced, 
be a wall of brass, which a child, after he has 
tried his strength against it half-a-dozen times, 
shall never more endeavor to shake. 


By attending to order, we avoid idleness that 
fruitful source of crimes and evils. Acting 


| upon a plan, meeting everything in its own place, 


we constantly find innocent and useful employ- 
ment for time. Weare never at a loss how to 


| dispose of our hours, or to fill up life agreeably. 


BLAIR. 


Review.”’ 
MY TIMES ARE IN THY HAND. 


Yet will I trust; in all my fears, 
Thy mercy, (Gracious God, appears, 
To guide me through this vale of tears, 
And be my strength ; 
Thy Mercy guides the ebb and flow 
Of health and joy, or pain and woe, 
To wean my heart from all below 
To thee at length. 


Selected for ** Friends’ 


Yes, welcome pain which thou hast sent; 
Yes, farewell blessings thou hast lent; 
With thee alone | rest content, 
For thou art Heaven; 
My trust reposes safe and still, 
On the wise goodness of thy will, 
Grateful for earthly good or ill 

Which Thou hast given. 


Oh blessed friend! Oh blissful thought! 
With happiest consolation fraught; 
Trust thee I may, I will, I ought ; 

To doubt were sin, 
Then let whatever storms arise, 
Their ruler sits above the skies, 

*Tis calm within. 


Dangers, may threaten, foes molest ; 
Sorrows may brood, disease infest ; 
Yea, torn affections wound the breast 

For one sad hour; 
But faith looks to her home on high, 
Hope casts around a cheerful eye, 
And Love puts all the terrors by 

With gladdening power. 

Turrer. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InteLiicence.—The U. S. steamship 
Atlantic, from Liverpool on the 26th ult., arrived 
at New York on the 5th inst. 

There is little news from the seat of war, every 
thing being deferred, awaiting the action of Aus- 
tria. 

Another battle was fought near Giurgevo, on 
the 19th ult. The Russians are reported to have 
been completely defeated and two of their gene- 
rals killed. General Gortschakoff announces 
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that he will hold the Danubian provinces with 
200,000 men, if necessary, and has ordered that 
in all official documents the Czar shall be 
styled ‘‘ Protector of the Danubian Principalities.’’ 
Orders are said to have arrived from Petersburg 
to drive the Turks across the Danube at any cost. 
The Turks are throwing up strong entrenchments 
near Giurgevo which are held by a force of 60,000 
men. The Austrians are marching from Transyl- 
vania northwards, for concentration in the Bako- 
wina, and the Russian centre is moving towards 
kakshina. 

The Germanic Diet has accepted uncondition- 
ally the Austro-Prussian treaty. An army of 
50,000 men is to be concentrated between Szege- 
din and Ard. Twenty thousand Russian troops 
are sick in the Principalities. 

Three English steamers arrived off Odessa, on 
the 13th ult, and destroyed some of the works of 
that place. 

Sir Charles Napier’s fleet was off the Aland Is- 
lands, at last advices. 

It is believed that if the allies obtain and keep 
possession of these Islands, Sweden will no lon- 
ger hesitate to join the alliance. The Anglo- 
French fleet of ninety gunboats is completed and 
organized into three squadrons, 


Sparn.—The insurrection has spread throughout 
the country, many of the most important cities 
having deciared in favor of the revolutionists. 
The insurgents had obtained possession of Mad- 
rid and had sacked the palace of the Queen 
Mother, of the unpopular Minister and of other 
obnoxious persons. The Queen Mother, in at- 
tempting to escape from Spain, was captured and 
imprisoned. Asa last resource, the Queen had 
sent for Gen. Espartero and entrusted him with 
the duty of forming a new administration. At 
last advices, the city was quiet, though covered 
with barricades. The junta, distrusting the 
Queen’s promises, had resolved to continue in 
office until the arrival of Espartero and the arm- 
ing of the National guard. 


France.—Cholera was raging at Marseilles and 
many of the inhabitants had fled. One hundred 
and twenty deaths were reported daily. It was 
also very violent at Nancy. Three severe shocks 
of earthquake were felt at Bareges on the morning 
of the 20th ult. 


Iraty.—A telegraphic despatch from Vienna, 
of the 23d ult, announced that an insurrection had 
broken out in Parma. The inhabitants fired from 
the roofs and windows. Rebellions at Genoa and 
Modena have been suppressed. 


Domestic.—ConcGREssIoNAL.—In the Senate, on 
the 31st ult. a bill granting a pension to the widow 
of Dr. Nash, of New York was amended by adding 
thereto a section granting a pension to the widow 
of Bachelder, the U. 8. Deputy Marshal killed, in 
the Boston slave case, and the bill as amended was 
passed. The River and Harbor bill was after- 
wards taken up and debated until adjournment. 
The bill was taken up again on the Ist inst., all 
the amendments made in Committee of the 
Whole were adopted and the bill was passed. 
On the 2d a memorial was presented from the 
American citizens whose property was destroyed 
by the bombardment of San Juan, praying in- 
demnity therefor. The Fortification bill and the 
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Post Office Appropriation bill were passed. ()) 
the 3d, the Naval Appropriation bill was passed 
with numerous amendments, and the Light House 
bill without amendment. The House not agree. 
ing to all the Senate’s amendments to the Pos 
Office Appropriation bill, a Committee of Conje. 
rence was ordered.—C ommittees of Conference 
were likewise appointed on the Riverand Harbor 
bill, on<the Navy bill and onthe Army bill, 
On the 4th the bill to reduce and graduate the 
price of public lands to actual settlers was taken 
up and passed. The Committee of Conference 
on the Army bill made a report, which was agreed 
to. The House bill declaring the Southern boun. 
dary of New Mexico was passed. Senator Mal- 
lory from the Committee of Conference on the 
Naval bill, reported that the Senate recede from 
all its amendments, which was agreed to, and the 
House bill to carry into effect the Reciprocity 
Treaty with Great Britain was taken up and 

assed. The Committee of Conference on the 
Post Office Appropriation bill made a report, 
which was concurred in. On the 5th, a large 
number of enrolled bills were signed by the Pre- 
sident of the Senate, and after an Executive ses. 
sion, the Senate adjourned to 8 o’glock A. M, on 
the 7th inst. 

House oF Representatives.—On the 31st ult. 
the General Appropriation bill, as amended by the 
Senate, was taken up and debated. ‘ A message 
from the President in reply to the resolution call- 
ing for information relative to the recent destruc- 
tion of Greytown was laid before the House and 
referred to the Committee of Foreign Relations. 
On the Ist inst. the House, in Commiitee on the 
General Appropriation bill, acted on the Senate’s 
amendments, disagreeing with most of them. On 
the 2d, the Senate’s amendment to the bill provi- 
ding temporary accommodations for the U. §, 
Courts in Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
were concurred in by the House. The General 
Appropriation bill was taken up, the report of the 
Committee of the Whole concurred in and the 
bill returned to the Senate. On the 3d, a message 
was received from the Senate asking the House 
to appoint a Committee of Conference on the dis- 
agreeing amendments to the General A ppropria- 
tion bill. The Committee was appointed. A bill, 
reported by the Committee on Territories was 
passed, declaring the southern boundary of New 
Mesied, by annexing the territory recently acquit- 
ed from Mexico. Areport; from the Committee 
of reference on the disagreeing amendments to the 
General Appropriafion bill was adopted. ll the 
appropriation bills returned from the Senate with 
amendments were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. Commit 
tees of Conference were appointed on the River 
and Harbor, Army Appropriation and Navy Ap- 

ropriation bills. The bill to carry into effect the 
Reckpeedion Treaty was taken up and passed. The 
Committee on the Judiciary charged- with the in- 
vestigation of the Gardiner and Mears fraud made 
a long report. They also reported a bill to pre- 
vent frauds on the U.S. Treasury. A resolutiou 
was likewise adopted requesting the President to 
institute proceedings against all concerned in the 
Gardiner frauds. A message was received from 
the President vetoing the River and Harbor bill, 
which was returned to the House with objections. 

Both Houses of Congress adjourned sine die on 
the 7th inst. 





